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DE WITTE AND THE IMAGINATIVE 
NATURE OF DUTCH ART 
By E. P. Richardson 


in an appearance of such complete naturalness that one can 

easily be led to underestimate the qualities of style and imagi- 
nation which enter into it. It preserves so exact a record of its own 
world that the common appreciation of it is, probably, as a supremely 
perfect illustration of the past. The picture which it offers of the 
wide green plain of Holland, broken by spires of town and village; 
the shipping on the canals; the towns with leisurely strollers upon 
their streets, and town halls and market places and great Gothic 
churches; the placid course of life in the small brick houses; the for- 
mal calls in black broadcloth or furs and satins in the parlors of the 
great houses; the brawling jollity of the taverns where the peasants 
and the sailors of the countless ships find their relaxation; all has the 
warmth and vividness which are the charm of similar literary pic- 
tures of the past, such as Pepys’ Diary, Boswell’s Johnson or the auto- 
biography of Goldoni. But if Dutch painting achieves an incompa- 
rable reality, which gives the spectator the sensation of standing be- 
fore the thing itself with perception mysteriously heightened and 
faculty of enjoyment at its keenest, this reality is produced by a 
force of imagination and a power of style nonetheless extraordinary 
for being concealed under the serene naturalness of the result. 

It is possible in the case of at least one of the greatest Dutch paint- 
ers, Emanuel de Witte, to put these qualities of style and imagination 
to an exact test, by comparing his pictures with the actual subjects 
which he painted. De Witte (1617-1692) was a leading figure of 
the movement which began in Delft about 1650, that constitutes the 
final great, original development in Dutch painting; its other best 
known figures are Vermeer and Pieter de Hooch. During the period 
of Rembrandt, from 1630 to 1650, the theme of Dutch art was the 
human soul, either studied in isolation in the portrait, or seen in ac- 
tion in genre paintings, or in the great dramatic cycles of Christian 
and Classic story. The chiaroscuro style of Rembrandt and his circle, 
however subtle in purely esthetic effects, was focused upon human 
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D UTCH painting of the seventeenth century chose to work with- 





and emotional values. In the period of Vermeer the human being 
receded in interest and the purely visual pleasures of light and air and 
space became the real heroes of the piece. The Delft movement was 
analogous to the Impressionism of the nineteenth century; but unlike 
Impressionism it never lost the qualities either of imagination or style. 
It is not my purpose to discuss how this new movement came about in 
Dutch painting (although de Witte played a part in creating the in- 
terest) nor to follow de Witte’s chronological development as an 
artist. It is simply to compare his pictures with their raw material, as 
an illustration of the esthetic ideals upon which his painting was based 
and of the imaginative freedom with which the Dutch artist worked. 

It is possible to do this because de Witte’s favorite themes were the 
interiors of the Gothic churches of Amsterdam, which have remained 
little changed since he painted them. Like Vermeer and de Hooch he 
did also domestic interiors,’ as well as genre scenes and landscapes. But 
while his two contemporaries, who seem to have been of a rather 
domestic type, worked happily in the atmosphere of home and studio, 
de Witte was of a different character. He was born in 1617, the son of 
a school teacher in Alkmaar who seems to have indoctrinated in him 
not only a love of mathematics, “the study of princes,” but a less 
fortunate heritage of atheistic beliefs and a bitter, cross-grained, 
disputatious disposition. His teacher is unknown, for Houbraken’s 
statement that he was a pupil of Evert van Aelst is not now accepted. 
He was in Rotterdam in 1639-40; in 1642 he became a member of the 
guild in Delft, painting first portraits, genre scenes and histories. His 
first dated architectural painting is of 1650, the year when the new 
style first sprang into being. Some time between 1650 and 1654 he 
moved to Amsterdam, taking with him the interests of the Delft 
movement. He stayed there the rest of his life, growing more and 
more difficult in temper, more and more a hermit, until at the age 
of 72 he hanged himself one winter’s night from a bridge over a 
canal. It is perhaps understandable why such a man should have found 
refuge from his life’s long quarrel with his fellowmen in the interior 
of the Gothic churches of Amsterdam: and surely no one has painted 
with deeper understanding the silent vistas, the grand harmonies of 
form and void, light and shadow, and above all the majestic and 


ennobling peace of these great interiors. 
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Fig. 6. Emanuel de Witte: Interior of an Imaginary Church 
Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
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Photo Vierveyzer 
Fig. 5. Emanuel de Witte: Interior of the Oude Kerk Fig. 4. Oude Kerk, Amsterdam: North aisle looking 
Strasbourg, Musée des Beaux-Arts east 








If we may judge by the frequency with which it appears, the Oude 
Kerk attracted de Witte more than the Nieuwe Kerk. In the view 
of the south aisle of the Oude Kerk, looking toward the west end of 
the church (Fig. 1) one can recognize the source of de Witte’s 
two compositions (Figs. 2 and 3). The fabric of the church has 
undergone almost no change since the seventeenth century. The end 
wall was pierced then as now by a single tall lancet window and by 
the arch of a fifteenth century chapel. The organ, visible through 
the nave arcade at the right, is an eighteenth century work replacing 
an earlier organ, and the high-backed pews at the right are presum- 
ably later than the seventeenth century. In the first of the two 
paintings (Fig. 2) de Witte has not merely supplied details, peo- 
pled the scenes with strollers, dogs and the grim paraphernalia of 
the grave digger, dotted it with the sharp darks of flags and hatch- 
ments and the two organs, and equipped the windows with stained 
glass. He has rearranged the architecture to suit himself, suppressing 
the chapel entirely, adding a second window and giving weight to the 
smooth round piers at the right. The result is that the impression of 
height and of massive nobility in the architecture is greatly inten- 
sified. In the second painting’ (Fig. 3) he set himself the problem 
of suggesting, as simply as possible, the huge airy space over the 
observer’s head and the enclosing walls of architecture, without allow- 
ing one to see more than a scrap of the vault and parts of only two of 
the enclosing sides. It is obvious that he accomplished his aim. A 
succession of details, placed at intervals deeper and deeper into the 
picture, emphasize the depth without breaking the unity of its effect. 
The glow of late afternoon light upon a single column serves to com- 
municate the majesty of a whole colonnade. The long verticals of the 
lancet windows and flags, and the single candelabrum swinging from 
an invisible vault, make one feel the vast shadowy heights over one’s 
head. The freedom with which architecture and hatchments and 
windows are rearranged, speaks for itself of the essentially imaginative 
character of such an art and shows to what a degree Dutch realism is 
a poetic intensification of life, expressed in terms of conscious har- 
monies of form and light, color and space. 

De Witte did not make the same modifications of his subject nor 
produce the same imaginative effects at all periods of his art. The 
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north aisle of the Oude Kerk, looking east, is shown in the next photo- 
graph (Fig. 4). The small organ, which de Witte moved at will in 
his pictures all over the interior, is, and perhaps always was, fixed to 
the pier on the western side of the transept. The first of a row of 
chapels opening off the side aisle of the nave is visible at the left; 
beyond the transept the aisle is doubled so that it equals the width 
of the transept. At the right one can see the compound pier on the 
further side of the transept arch, and can look through the choir 
arcade into the choir. The huge, ugly pews today break into the 
vista which de Witte in Figure 5 painted from a position slightly to 
the right. This painting is an early work of his first Amsterdam 
period. The drawing of the arches shows a certain awkwardness 
which disappears in his mature work. He was not yet capable of 
painting lights and shadows with the subtlety which he was later to 
show. The figures of the grave diggers are more important than the 
staffage was to be in later compositions. But even at this period de 
Witte was painting a composite view, giving the transept an impos- 
sible width, and eliminating the colonnade of the nave to achieve a 
breadth of space not present in the original. This vastly tall and even 
more vastly wide interior, streaked with beams of light and filled with 
the shuffle and murmur of crowds, represents the ideal of the spacious 
baroque period of architecture, carried out in the freer medium of 
painting into wider spaces than the architects had achieved. 

There is a still more freely imaginative reworking of the some sub- 
ject in Berlin (Fig. 6). This picture is dated 1668, a time when de 
Witte was creating interiors of his own imagining rather than from 
direct study: fantastic interiors of astonishing height and immense 
depth, like the dramatic visions of ‘architects of the Gothic Revival. 
The combination of round and pointed arches in strange medley, the 
enormous windows, the intensified contrasts of light and shadow, 
the strange Gothic-baroque stairway which offers a vista into the 
outer sunlight, here form a romantic dream-architecture. 

In the same year de Witte painted the Church Interior (Fig. 7) 
in the Boymans Museum, which Hannema has indentified as based on 
the interior of the Groote Kerk of Haarlem.‘ The artist has, however, 
made so many changes in the architecture and introduced so many 
forms from the Oude Kerk of Amsterdam (cf. Fig. 4), that only 
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Fig. 7. Emanuel de Witte: Interior of Groote Kerk, Haarlem. 
Rotterdam, Boymans Museum 





Fig. 8. Groote Kerk, Haarlem: South aisle looking Fig. 9. Job Berckheyde: Interior of the Groote 
east Kerk, Haarlem. Detroit Institute or Arts 
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by careful scrutiny can one see details like the great crossing pillars 
which relate this interior clearly to the Haarlem church. The paint- 
ing is really an imaginary interior, based upon both the Amsterdam 
and Haarlem churches. 

The Groote Kerk of Haarlem (Fig. 8) is a fifteenth century 
building whose massive piers and immense breath of unbroken wall 
give it the sober magnificence which one associates with the Roman- 
esque. Its south aisle, illustrated here, was painted by Job Berckheyde 
in a picture dated 1676, now in Detroit’ (Fig. 9). Berckheyde, as 
may be seen, stayed closer in drawing to the original than did de 
Witte, although he exaggerated its scale so that the two women in the 
distance are about one-half natural size. The poetry of his picture lies 
in the light and in the curiously silent, absorbed appearance of the 
two women, who seem to drift like ghosts down the long perspective 
of the aisle. 

De Witte has rounded the arches, altered the forms of the columns 
and walls, moved the organ from beside the choir to the near side of 
the transept, introduced at the end of the perspective an arrangement 
of windows which one can recognize as taken from the Amster- 
dam church. In Berckheyde’s painting the lights and shadows are based 
fairly closely upon nature; one can see something like that in Haarlem 
between four and five o’clock on a summer’s day. The light in de 
Witte’s picture is pure poetic imagination. The huge columns at the 
right rise milky white and shining about the dark brown woodwork. 
The bands of level light which break so dramatically across the black 
shadows and dark figures in the aisle, are like dissolved gold in the air. 
The long line of candelabra glint gold in the sun, and gold gleams 
dully from the organ in the shadow. The middle tone of the white- 
washed walls is a cool oyster-grey and there are flecks of blue, gold 
and scarlet in the windows. The poetry of light, the great inspira- 
tion of de Witte’s art, reaches in such pictures its most dramatic point. 

De Witte’s other great source of subject matter was the Nieuwe 
Kerk of Amsterdam (Fig. 10). It is a late Gothic building with 
slender clustered piers and a rank of huge clerestory windows above a 
triforium gallery which runs in a band of delicate, light arches around 
the whole interior. The enormous pews make it difficult today to 
appreciate the wide sweep of the floor. The next photograph (Fig. 
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11) is taken over the pews down the perspective of the north aisle, 
looking across the transept toward the head of the church. The 
perspectives up and down the unbroken aisles of de Witte’s day were 
among his favorite subjects. But almost always he substituted the 
simple round piers of the Oude Kerk for the clustered shafts of the 
Nieuwe Kerk (Fig. 12). The light upon these round white shafts 
was more pleasing to his eye than upon the reeded shaft. This paint- 
ing in the Rijks Museum was done in 1677, the same year as the 
Detroit picture illustrated above (Fig. 3). Ten years after his 
period of romantic fantasy, he was working in a very different man- 
ner. His compositions were then as simple as they had formerly been 
elaborate. He chose instead of immense distance a very short per- 
spective for the eye to penetrate and took so few columns in his view 
that the observer is hardly aware of the linear perspective of walls and 
columns. He seems to have omitted deliberately here all the usual aids 
of architectural perspective, so that the eye senses distances only by 
the aerial gradations of the light, which strikes across the nave in the 
heavy golden beams of late afternoon and melts in subtle reflections 
into the shadows. 

In the Choir of a Gothic Church (Fig. 13), done c. 1683/5, he 
has used the same elements again in a longer vista. The spectator here 
stands by the choir stalls looking down the aisle toward the west end. 
The view is of the Nieuwe Kerk, but the artist has introduced from 
the Oude Kerk the columns (with the simplified capitals, which he 
invented) and the partitions of the choir. In imaginative form one 
finds distilled in such a picture not only the poetry of light associated 
with Vermeer and his circle, but the quality of hugeness and mystery 
which makes Gothic architecture dramatic, and which comes from the 
spectator’s awareness of unseen complexities in a fabric of which the 
whole can never be seen from any one point of view. 

The last example is the view across the west end of the Oude Kerk 
in Amsterdam, looking toward the north from the south aisle (Fig. 
14). In this view one has upon one’s left the wall which terminates the 
view in Figure 1. It is a subject such as de Witte chose in his final phase 
in the ’80’s. The eye is offered only a short distance to penetrate. One 
looks across the breadth, not the length, of the church. But the view 
has a suggestion of the great spaces beyond the range of sight, open- 
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ing overhead and to one side. The multitude of vertical movements 
of columns, shafts, arches, vaults and tracery, creates the intricate 
web of soaring forms which is one of the great achievements of Gothic 
architecture; while the great arches at right angles to one’s vision offer 
a sober contrast. This view offers also, as Figure 15 shows, a contrast 
of yellow afternoon light and its cool reflected glow with the cold 
white light of the northern sky, visible through the windows opposite 
one’s point of view. In his last phase de Witte was very fond of the 
harmonies which could be woven from these three colors of light. 

It is interesting to see how he has widened the spread of the arches 
and added weight to the columns, so that the rhythm of the architec- 
ture is less confusing, more solemn. The sudden darks of flags and 
hatchments, the gleaming brass chandeliers, a dull glow of gold leaf 
and maroon in the organ, the sharp flecks of brilliant color in the 
stained glass, lend life and sparkle to the harmony of the light. But 
it is a far quieter color harmony than that of the black and gold phase 
of the late ’60’s. He was now interested not in the dramatic quality 
of such a church but in its peace. 

In his last dated picture (Frontispiece)* de Witte painted the same 
view from a point slightly farther to the right. The pale yellow light 
of the sun falls on the column in the foreground and on the upper 
wall of the nave. The walls, veiled in the reflected light, are a cool 
grey-blue. Across the church the northern sky shines whitely through 
the clear glass windows; at the base of the windows, however, a band 
of stained glass is a mosaic of soft colors. De Witte has filled with 
people this normally empty end of the church and brought the pulpit 
from its place near the crossing, to give a foundation of deep color for 
his picture. The cavalier in deep blue cloak and scarlet stockings in 
the foreground is a strong touch; but black and warm brown, yellow 
and red and blue are repeated in the crowd, the hatchments and ban- 
ners, the organ and the glass, forming a ring of darker notes around 
the glowing light on the central column. De Witte has here dispensed 
with all aids of architectural perspective, such as the lines of capitals 
and bases or the receding planes of walls, in creating his effects of air 
and space. The line of sight cuts directly across the building so as to 
cancel the lines of the architecture. The delicate aerial perspective is 
entrusted solely to the softly changing light. 
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The white light, which Dutch painting had discovered in the 1650’s, 
plays the same part in de Witte’s work as in Vermeer’s or Pieter de 
Hooch’s. The human figures in his pictures do not lose their human- 
ity as they stand motionless, bathed in the light’s radiance, within his 
silent interiors. The people in this last picture show the shrewd obser- 
vation of a painter who was, when it interested him, an excellent genre 
painter. But the human beings seem part of a larger whole; dignity 
and serenity seem to drift down upon them from the noble, airy 
spaces above their heads. De Witte would probably have denied that 
the sermon in progress had any similar effect upon the minds of the 
audience; but he pays a singularly deepfelt tribute to the majestic 
peace which dwells within these great churches. 

These examples are sufficient to show de Witte’s attitude toward 
nature; and what is true of de Witte’s realism, one may say, is also 
true of Dutch realism as a whole. It is an imaginative recreation of 
reality, ‘“‘a harmony parallel to nature” as Cézanne called painting, kept 
usually within a strictly natural appearance. The architecture which 
he painted does not constitute the value of his pictures; or rather, his 
pictures do not repeat at second hand the creative value of the build- 
ings. These Gothic churches had for him (as they have for us, to 
whom the Gothic cathedrals do not seem like the work of men’s hands) 
the independent value that a work of nature has, like a tree or hill or 
stream. They offered him views which he absorbed into his own imagi- 
nation and rewove into a poetic intensification of life, so that all the 
majesty and silence of a cathedral is distilled into a little painted board 


or Canvas. 


NOTES 


1 The best discussion of de Witte is in Jantzen’s excellent study, Das Niederlandische Archi- 
tekturbild, Leipzig, 1910. 

2 The only example of an interior by him in America belongs to the Art Association of Mon- 
treal; it was for a long time attributed to Pieter de Hooch. 

3Cf. my article in the Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts, XVI, p. 106 (April, 1937). 
4D. Hannema, Vermeer, Oorsprong en invloed, Fabritius, de Hooch, de Witte, Museum Boy- 
mans, 1935, No. 125. 

5 Cf. my article, op. cit. 

A list of paintings by de Witte in America is on page 56. 
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Vienna, Collection Count A. Seilern 


Fig. 1. Quentin Massys: Madonna in an Archway. 





UBER DEN ZWANG DER 
IKONOGRAPHISCHEN TRADITION IN DER 
VLAMISCHEN KUNST* 

By Max J]. Friedlander 


IE WIR uns mit der Kunst vergangener Zeiten beschaftigen, 

haben Mihe, von Vorurteilen loszukommen, die aus der An- 

schauung und der Produktion unserer Tage stammen. Wenn 
wir auch noch so eifrig und intensiv in Jan van Eyck’s Kunst 
einzudringen trachten: alles, was in den folgenden Jahrhunderten ge- 
schaffen worden ist, lebt und regt sich in unsrer Phantasie. Die van 
Eyck-Kunst riickt als eine hart fremdartige Erscheinung in die Ferne, 
und wir urteilen iiber sie aus der Sehweise der Gegenwart ungerecht. 
Allerdings wird der Kunstfreund als Historiker seinen Standpunkt 
weit zuriickliegenden Bildformen nahern, aber solches Abriicken von 
der natirlichen Sehweise wird mit Opfern erkauft. 

Begriffe, wie ““Kiinstler,” “‘Originalitat,” “Kopie” oder “‘geistiges 
Eigentum,” mit denen wir Kunsteindricke sprachlich ordnen, treffen 
auf die Vergangenheit nicht zu, haben einen betrachtlichen Sinn- 
wandel durchgemacht. 

Die geistige und seelische Lage, in der ein Maler des fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts seinen Beruf ausiibte, war fern von der Freiheit, der sich 
der Kiinstler heute erfreut, von der Vogelfreiheit, unter der er leidet. 
Bindungen, Beschrankungen, und Verpflichtungen vieler Art hat zu 
bedenken, wer die Produktion der Vergangenheit zu verstehen be- 
strebt ist. Wir miissen uns dariiber klar geworden sein, was die Meister 
zu tun hatten, ehe dass wir urteilen iiber das, was sie getan haben. 

Hin und wieder stossen wir auf urkundliche oder literarische Zeug- 
nisse, die blitzartig Licht werfen auf Umstande, die einst das Kunst- 
schaffen lenkten und leiteten, aber mit den fiir uns giiltig und gangig 
gewordenen Vorstellungen unvereinbar erscheinen. 

Was Petrus Christus angeht, hat Weale eine merkwiirdige Urkunde 
bekannt gemacht. Der Meister empfing 1454 auf Wunsch des Gra- 
fen d’Estampes den Auftrag, drei Kopien zu liefern von einer Madon- 
nentafel, die aus Rom nach Cambrai gestiftet worden war, und von 


*The editors will normally publish articles from foreign contributors in translation; in excep- 
tional cases short articles in French or German will be printed in the original. 
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der man glaubte, der hl. Lucas hatte sie gemalt. Drei Punkte in die- 
sem Auftrage sind zu beachten. Erstens, dass man dem Briigger Meis- 
ter zumutete, nach Cambrai zu kommen, um zu kopieren. Zweitens, 
dass er drei gleiche Kopien ausfiihrte. Von Jan van Eyck gibt es zwei 
sich in allen wesentlichen Ziigen deckende Tafeln mit dem hl. Fran- 
ciscus in Turin und in der Johnson Sammlung zu Philadelphia. Der 
Kunstfreund unserer Tage bekehrtsich schwer zur Anerkennung bei- 
der Bilder. Die Scheu davor, zu glauben, dass Jan van Eyck zwei 
gleiche Bilder geschaffen habe, wird iiberwunden, da wir héren, dass 
Petrus Christus kopierend drei gleiche Tafeln geschaffen hat. 

Der dritte Punkt, dass Petrus Christus ein vermeintlich vom hl. 
Lucas gaschaffenes Marienbild zu kopieren hatte, regt zum Nachden- 
ken an und beleuchtet das Verhaltnis der Glaubigen zur Kunst-Pro- 
duktion. 

Dem Auftraggeber kam es nicht darauf an, ein Werk von Petrus 
Christus zu besitzen, vielmehr begehrte er ein authentisches Abbild 
der Gottesmutter. Die Gemeinde sehnte sich danach, die Heiligen 
leibhaftig zu erblicken. Man wusste, dass Petrus Christus die Madon- 
na nicht erblickt hatte, glaubte aber, dass Lucas sie nach dem Leben 
gemalt hatte. Dieser Wahn erzeugte eine Verehrung altertiimlicher 
Ikone. Je schwarzer, von der Zeit geschwarzter, starrer, fremdartiger 
die Bilderscheinung wirkte, umso naher schien sie der Zeit zu stehen, in 
der Maria und die Heiligen auf Erden geweilt hatten und erblickt 
worden waren. Der Fall der Lucas-Tafel von Cambrai steht nicht 
allein da. In Regensburg um 1520 hatte die “schéne Maria” Zulauf, 
und ihr Bild mit der byzantinischen Tracht wurde oft, freilich mit 
Variation des Bewegungsmotivs, wiederholt. Cranach’s Innsbrucker 
Madonna stand im Geruche der Heiligkeit und wurde unendlich oft 
kopiert, sicherlich nicht wegen ihres Kunstwertes, sondern weil man 
wahnte, hier ein wahrhaftiges Abbild der Gottesmutter vor sich zu 
haben. 

Die Gesinnung, die das Verhaltnis der Glaiibigen zum Andachts- 
bilde bestimmte, durchwaltet starker oder schwacher die gesamte 
Produktion des Mittelalters und noch die des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Ich méchte diesen allzuwenig beachteten Factor als den ““Zwang der 
ikonographischen Tradition” bezeichnen. Die wenigen grossen Meis- 
ter, wie Jan van Eyck, Rogier oder Hugo van der Goes hatten eine 
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fromme Abneigung wider Neubildungen zu bekampfen. Um so hoéher 
ist die geniale Kraft zu werten, die im Stande war, die Kette der Uber- 
lieferung zu sprengen. Selbst so begabte Meister wie Memling oder 
Gerard David haben kopiert, von den Mittleren und Kleinen zu schwei- 
gen, kopiert nicht im gemeinen Sinne, wohl aber Kompositionsschemata, 
Bildmotive und Typen von ihren Vorgangern tibernommen. Die Ge- 
staltungstragheit wurde gesteigert durch den Wunsch, die Gemeinde in 
ihrer Gewohnheit nicht zu stéren. Es gibt viele Beispiele fiir das Kopie- 
ren im weiteren Sinne des Begriffs, und es wiirde noch weit mehr 
Beispiele dafiir geben, wenn unser Besitz an Monumenten nicht so 
liickenhaft ware. Die Kirche war konservativ und der Glaube nichts 
anderes, als der Glaube der Vater. Die Maler geben etwa dem hl. 
Petrus, im Vertrauen auf ihre Vorginger, eine Bildung, an der der 
Heilige erkannt und wiedererkannt werden konnte, und, konservativ 
im ikonographischen, vermochten sie nicht umhin, auch mehr oder 
weniger an der Formensprache der Ahnen und Lehrer festzuhalten. 

In sechzehnten Jahrhundert begann der Maler sich als Kiinstler zu 
fiihlen und mit der geistigen Leistung selbstandiger Erfindung zu 
prahlen, wobei der ‘““Zwang der ikonographischen Tradition” geloc- 
kert wurde. Von den mittleren und schwacheren Talenten wurden 
nun freilich eher originelle als originale Gebilde ans Licht gebracht. 

Quentin Massys nimmt unter seinen Zeitgenossen eine hohe und 
abgesonderte Stellung ein. Seiner Uberlegenheit war er sich bewusst 
und pflegte die persénliche Gestaltungsweise, auf die er stolz war. 
Dennoch in der Wirrnis dreister und leichtherziger Ausschreitungen 
war er ein Wahrer der Uberlieferung und dies nicht nur im Maltechni- 
schen. Allen Glanz seiner Kunst und die Tiefe seiner Empfindung hat 
er in den Dienst der Andacht gestellt. In seinem Werke gibt es hiera- 
tische Gebilde, wie die Brustbilder des Heilands und der mater dolorosa. 
Und gerade diese Tafeln wurden in seiner Werkstatte kopiert. Er war 
aus Léwen nach Antwerpen gekommen, und in Léwen hatte in der 
zweiten Halfte des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts eine Produktion ge- 
bliiht, aus der viele gleiche Ikone, K6pfe und Brustbilder Christi und 
der Gottesmutter hervorgegangen waren. 

Von der kostbaren Madonnentafel Quentins im Museum zu Lyon ist 
eine genaue und gleichwertige Replik aufgetaucht und in die Samm- 
lung Graf A. Seilern nach Wien gelangt. (Fig. 1). Und damit nicht 
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genug. Im Kunsthandel zu Amsterdam habe ich eine dritte Tafel ken- 
nen gelernt, (Fig. 2) in der die Madonna in derselben Haltung, freilich 
ohne das Gehause und ohne die Engel erscheint. Sie steht im Freien 
vor einer niedrigen Mauer. Es gibt iibrigens noch eine Replik dieser 
Komposition, im Besitze des Duke of Newcastle (Clumber Park), 
sowie eine spate Kopie, die ich im Londoner Kunsthandel gesehen habe. 

Die unirdisch wunderhafte Erscheinung wurde den Glaubigen 
wert. Der iiberreiche Stoff, der den Leib umhillt und verbirgt und 
sich wie ein Sockel am Boden ausbreitet, die Fiisse nicht sehen lasst, 
die senkrecht durchlaufenden Gewandlinien, Motive von strenger 
Altertiimlicheit, lassen den ““Zwang der ikonographischen Tradition” 
spiiren, wie menschlich zart und anmutig immer, im pers6nlichen Stile 
Quentins, die Madonna gebildet ist. 

Ein Beispiel fiir die Zahigkeit, mit der an gewissen Kompositionen 
festgehalten wurde, weil sie dem treu beharrenden Andachtsbediirf- 
nisse zusagten, bietet die “Madonna in der Apsis,” die wieder und 
wieder das ganze fiinfzehnte Jahrhundert hindurch kopiert worden 
ist, wobei die perspektivische Konstruktion des Bauwerks sowie der 
Madonnentyp Wandlungen durchmachten. Noch Gerard David und 
van Orley haben das Motiv aufgenommen und variiert, van Orley, in- 
dem er fiir die beiden steif flankierenden Engel eine dichte Gruppe 
von fiinf Engeln einsetzte. Man hat auf ein verschollenes Urbild von 
dem Meister von Flémalle geschlossen. Jedenfalls geht die Erfindung 
auf die ersten Jahrzehnte des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts zuriick. Ich 
bilde das Exemplar aus dem Institute of Arts in Minneapolis ab. 

Eine Erinnerung an die primitive Feierlichkeit der “Madonna in der 
Apsis” lebte in Quentins Phantasie, als er seine statuarische Gestalt 
formte. Vermutlich hat er zuerst die allein stehende Jungfrau im 
Freien gemalt, das schlichte Bild, das ich im Amsterdamer Handel 
kennen gelernt habe, spater die Tafeln, die in Lyon und Wien sicht- 
bar sind, mit der ippigen Architektur und den dienenden Engeln. Da 
gemeinhin nicht Gemilde nach Gemilde kopiert, vielmehr die Bild- 
form durch Zeichnung bewahrt wurde, nimmt es nicht Wunder, dass 
Quentins drei Tafeln im Kolorite véllig von einander abweichen. Die 
Farbung ist geflissentlich variiert. In Lyon weisses Kleid, in Wien 
blaues, in Amsterdam triib kupferig rotes, jedes Mal gewahlt, harmo- 
nisch und mit verfeinertem Geschmack. 
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Fig. 1. Michelangelo: St. John the Baptist, Marble Statuette 
New York, J. Pierpont Morgan Library 





MICHELANGELO’S LOST ‘SGIOVANNINO” 
By W.R. Valentiner 


BOUT thirty years ago a memorable discussion between two lead- 
ing art historians of the preceding generation, Dr. Bode and 
Dr. Wolfflin, stirred the art world. Dr. Bode, who laid the 
foundation for the study of Renaissance sculpture, claimed to have 
rediscovered in a life-size marble statue in the Berlin Museum the lost 
sculpture by Michelangelo representing St. John the Baptist as a boy, 
which the young master executed in 1495 at the age of twenty-one for 
Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici. Dr. W6lfflin contested the at- 
tribution on stylistic grounds, explaining that the figure belonged to 
an epoch of a generation later, the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century when Michelangelo’s developed art had already conquered the 
style in sculpture all over Italy. 

Dr. Bode’s method was always an intuitive one, based upon a great 
knowledge of the characteristics of the individual artists and the ma- 
terial they used combined with an extraordinary memory of their 
forms and technic. It happened in rare cases, especially in connec- 
tion with art works acquired for his own museum, that for some 
reason or other his intuition failed. And as people are inclined to 
remember the mistakes of remarkable men better than their contri- 
butions to mankind, the few wrong attributions which Dr. Bode 
made, like that of the Giovannino or the wax bust in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, are remembered more than the innumerable correct ones in 
many hitherto unexplored fields which have since become common 
property. 

Dr. W6lfflin’s contribution lies in an entirely different direction. 
His more intellectual method made us first conscious of the constant 
changes of style in every epoch and of certain principles employed 
by every artist in accordance with the tendencies of such an epoch. 
He proved especially in connection with the art of the Renaissance 
and the Baroque, that this development of style from decade to dec- 
ade took place regardless of the individual personalities, although 
it could be best recognized in the artistic expression of the 
leading masters. This method, if applied correctly as in this case of 
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the dating of the Berlin figure, is unfailing if it comes to the dating 
of an art work. When he, therefore, showed that the developed con- 
traposto movement of the Berlin statue, its complete rhythm of spi- 
ral lines leading around the figure, its elegance and prettiness, were 
characteristic of the style toward the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, his opinion had to be accepted. And in spite of the fact that 
several scholars of a more literary inclination in that generation, such 
as Carl Justi and Henry Thode, were convinced by Dr. Bode of the 
correctness of his attribution, after his death no one defended his 
point of view in this case.’ Even in his own museum the name of 
Michelangelo has been taken from the label of the statue which is, 
nonetheless, an exquisite work of the later period worthy of any 
museum. 

Thanks to Vasari and Condivi, who got their knowledge direct- 
ly from Michelangelo himself, we are very well informed about his 
early development. We hear that nearly all of his youthful works were 
executed on orders from prominent art patrons of his time. Michel- 
angelo belonged to the fortunate ones, among the great masters in 
history, whose exceptional abilities were recognized almost from the 
beginning. We who instinctively compare his early works with what 
he accomplished later on, may find this astonishing; for most of his 
early works show a certain timidness and awkwardness and are to 
some extent copies after earlier masters. But there must have been 
something in the personality of the young artist which impressed 
those who met him, a certainty of his intentions which we can de- 
tect, first of all, in the manner in which he selected great artists of 
the past as his teachers. His interest leapt over the artists of the gen- 
eration before him. He is not interested in Antonio Rossellino, Mino 
da Fiesole or Benedetto da Majano, with their all too refined and 
precious style, their slender and emaciated forms, their pleasure in 
charming decorations. He goes back either to the great epoch of Do- 
natello, in whom he recognized his true predecessor, or he tries to 
learn from the classical art of the Romans and Greeks. 

It is well known how he astounded Lorenzo Medici when he cop- 
ied the head of an antique satyr, how he was allowed to live in his 
palace, to study in his gardens filled with classical statues, and to 
take part in his meals, where he met some of the outstanding person- 
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alities of Florence. Angelo Poliziano, the great humanist and friend 
of Lorenzo Medici, was the first to give him a subject for a marble 
relief, the Battle of the Centaurs. Classical influences are conspicuous 
in this composition, too, but they are here derived from Bertoldo, 
who was head of Lorenzo Medici’s art academy and had charge of 
his art treasures. Bertoldo was one of the last of Donatello’s pupils, 
best known through his bronze relief of fighting horsemen, which 
Michelangelo undoubtedly had before him when he executed his own 
marble relief. Bertoldo, in his turn had been influenced by composi- 
tions from Roman sarcophagi as well as by the reliefs of Donatello. 


Michelangelo swings almost with the regularity of a pendulum from 
a direct imitation of the Antique to that of Donatello. His second 
relief—according to some critics his first—the Madonna of the Steps, 
is based upon Donatello’s invention quite as much as the Centaur 
relief is based upon Roman art. We know an early drawing (Chan- 
tilly) in which he copied an antique Venus of the type of the Venus 
Medici and we may assume that his first figure in the round the lost 
Hercules statue (1492), was more or less a copy after the Antique. 
In the Giovannino (1495), he again copies Donatello, as we shall see, 
while the statue following, the Sleeping Cupid (1495-1496), is a 
copy after a Roman sculpture. If we follow his development, while 
he becomes increasingly independent, we find again a strong influence 
of Roman art in the Bacchus (1497-1498) executed in Rome, while 
the David (1501-1504) returns to a conception reminiscent of Dona- 
tello. These two influences were not contradictory. Donatello always 
proclaimed the greatness of classical art and, especially in his decora- 
tions, revived many motives of Roman antiquity. He differed in this 
respect from his followers of the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
who were much less interested in the imitation of Roman art. 


Michelangelo’s admiration for Donatello is recorded on more than 
one occasion. Vasari tells us that he was once found standing in front of 
Donatello’s S¢. Mark on Or San Michele, and, when asked what he 
thought of it, replied that he had never seen a face more like that of a 
good man, adding that if St. Mark looked thus, we may safely believe 
what he has written. The remark shows, by the way, that Michel- 
angelo was as much interested in the spiritual qualities of Donatello’s 
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sculpture as in their plastic form, with which we today are inclined 
to be preoccupied. 

It was already recognized by Vasari that Michelangelo’s second relief 
was quite Donatellesque. Michelangelo, he says, “‘tried to copy the 
manner of Donatello therein, in which he succeeded to such an extent, 
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that it might be taken for a work of that master... 

It is not surprising that when, after Lorenzo Medici’s death, (April, 
1492) Michelangelo left Florence for Bologna, the influence of both 
Donatello and the Antique should have faded for a short period before 
new impressions. The new influence was that of the great Sienese 
master, Jacopo della Quercia, whose work he could study on the portals 
of St. Petronio in Bologna, and of Niccolo dell’ Arca, the excellent 
sculptor of the Arca in St. Domenico of that city. Michelangelo 
accepted an order, which happened to come his way during his short 
stay in Bologna, to do the three statuettes on that monument, which 
kad been left incomplete at the death of Niccolo dell’ Arca. But when 
on the other hand he returned after six months to Florence, it was only 
natural that the Giovannino, the first statue he executed there, should 
show a return to his former ideals, and especially so since the subject 
was one which Donatello had treated in one of his most celebrated 
statues. 

Michelangelo, who was all his life susceptible to fears of coming 
trouble, had fled from Florence in the belief that the rule of the Medici 
would not last long after Lorenzo’s death. He knew the brutal and 
undiplomatic character of Piero, the son of Lorenzo, and his presenti- 
ments were right. The Medici were driven out in the autumn of 
1494 and only a distant cousin of Piero’s, Lorenzo di Pier Francesco 
Medici, was allowed to stay under the condition that he change his 
name; he called himself Popolani instead of Medici. It seems that 
Lorenzo di Pier Francesco was an adherent of Savonarola who now 
dominated the city, and it may have been in connection with this 
movement that he ordered Michelangelo to execute a statuette of the 
young St. John the Baptist, the patron saint of Florence. 

It was the first religious figure in the round that Michelangelo 
created in Florence. We may assume for several reasons that it was 
small in size. In the first place Vasari’s words seem to point to this 
assumption. He says: “Michelangelo returned to Florence and made 
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for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici a San Giovannino in marble, 
and soon thereafter he began to execute a sleeping cupid of marble in 
life-size.”’ It seems probable he would not have mentioned that the cu- 
pid was life-size if it had not been in contrast to the scale of the Giovan- 
nino. It was, indeed, a custom with Florentine sculptors of the late 
fifteenth century, to make statuettes of St. John as a boy. Not only 
did the better known artists treat this subject, but numerous lesser 
artists also, like the Master of the St. John Statuettes, whose frequent 
terracotta models speak for the popularity of this theme in Florence 
at that time. It would therefore have been natural for Michelangelo 
to make his statue of similar small compass. We may doubt, likewise, 
if one of the Medici would have asked the twenty-one year artist to 
execute as his first order a statue of the size of the Berlin figure. And 
if he allowed him afterwards to make a sleeping cupid in life-size, it 
was, after all, a comparatively small piece of sculpture. 

Michelangelo himself inclined in his early works to a small size, in 
relief as well as in free standing sculpture. It was characteristic that 
the artist who later fearlessly undertook tasks of gigantic proportions, 
was as a beginner modest enough first to try his hand on works much 
smaller than those of most of his contemporaries. One who sees for the 
first time the Madonna on the Steps and the Centaur Relief marvels that 
they are so much smaller than other reliefs of the period. In only one 
instance are we informed that he tried in his youth a life-size figure 
(four braccie (ells) high), when, while still in Florence, after the 
death of Lorenzo, he executed the statue of a Hercules for his own 
pleasure. Then follow the three small figures in Bologna, the Giovan- 
nino and the sleeping cupid. 

Only when he came to Rome did he receive orders for life-size sta- 
tues, the Bacchus and the Cupid, both for Jacopo Gallo, and the Pieta 
for the French Cardinal, Jean de Villiers de la Grolaye, for which he had 
to use a marble block of considerable size. The strides which he made in 
a few years’ time are enormous. After the Pieta follows, in Florence, 
the gigantic David, the grand effort of his early manhood when his 
ambition was unlimited. Then he settles down so far as the size 
of his statues is concerned, and keeps throughout his life to a certain 
size a little larger than life, although the gigantic proportions of every 
part of the body may make his figures seem colossal. 
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While there is no doubt that Michelangelo’s early works (especial- 
ly his first figures in the round) are curiously imperfect in many 
ways, yet the individual style which was in the future to conquer the 
world, can be recognized beneath the surface of the influences derived 
from other artists. Characteristic are short and heavy proportions; 
round, fleshy and curiously soft forms; and a tendency of the young 
Michelangelo to exaggerate both the muscular parts of the body and 
the functional importance of the limbs in action. These typical traits 
we find in the two early reliefs as well as in the statuettes in Bologna 
and in the Bacchus; and when we see that they appear in more pro- 
nounced forms in his later works, we may be certain that the lost 
sculptures must have had the same characteristics. It was therefore 
from the beginning unlikely that figures like the Berlin Giovannino, in 
which we find slim elongated forms quite foreign to Michelangelo, 
should be his. The subject could not influence the master to such a de- 
gree that he would give up his own type of full formed, soft limbs and 
sensuous surface treatment, which we may see, for instance, in such a 
late work as the statue of the Risen Christ in St. Maria sopra Minerva in 
Rome. When he created this later figure, his deeply religious mind was 
full of the spirit of the Counter Reformation, yet the body of Christ 
is so rippling and luxuriously sensuous in form that even today the 
pious are shocked. The supposition put forward in favor of the attri- 
bution to our master of the Berlin Giovannino and of other slender 
and bony statues of St. John, the supposition that the theme asked for 
such an emaciated figure, we should therefore most probably find not 
true, should we rediscover the lost Giovannino. It is characteristic of 
the great artist that he cannot subordinate his personal view of life in 
the slightest degree, but rather bends subjects of every kind to his 
own image. 

Armed with these considerations we may approach the study of the 
marble statuette of St. John the Baptist here reproduced (height 31 
inches), in which we believe to have found the lost Giovannino by 
Michelangelo (Fig. 1 and 5). 

The statuette under the name of Antonio Rossellino was acquired 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan in 1909. Before that time it was in the 
collection of Baron Maurice de Rothschild in Paris. This is all that can 
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be found out for the moment about its pedigree.” That it comes orig- 
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Fig. 5. Michelangelo: St. John the Baptist 





inally from Florence, is probable for the following reason: within the 
last ten years two modern imitations of the statuette have come into 
the art market, of which one is in the hands of a Florentine dealer. As 
the original has not left the Morgan Library for almost thirty years, 
the existence of the imitations can be explained only by the fact that 
(as is often the case) the dealer in Italy kept a cast when it was sold; 
from this cast the forgeries were made. As both imitations can be traced 
back to Florence, the original was very likely formerly in this city. 

Although the statuette in the Morgan Library has been seen by 
many Visitors, it is not very conspicuous and has roused little interest 
among the students of art.° But a study of it in detail reveals many 
important elements differing from other contemporary representa- 
tions of St. John and pointing to what we know of and could expect 
to find in Michelangelo’s lost Giovannino. Such general points are first 
that it is based entirely upon a composition by Donatello like other 
early works of Michelangelo; that it is a small marble statuette of the 
size of the figures by Michelangelo in Bologna, which he executed a 
few months before the Giovannino; that its style points towards the 
end of the fifteenth century as it combines with a Quattrocento char- 
acter the beginning of a feeling for the fuller forms of the High 
Renaissance; and that it has the facial type, the proportions of the 
body, the softness of surface and expression which we find in other 
works of the young master. 

The model which he used is the St. John executed by Donatello for 
Roberto Martelli, the close friend and financial agent of Lorenzo 
Medici (Fig. 2A). The statue was easily accessible to Michelangelo 
when he worked for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici. In fact we 
could well imagine that this member of the Medici family wanted to 
possess a similar statue and asked the young master to use Donatello’s 
statue as a model. The general character of the two figures is almost 
identical; the position of arms and legs is the same and the arrangement 
of the raiment and mantle is similar. The mantle falls over the left 
shoulder; its folds are wound around the left arm while the other end 
hangs down over the back and appears on the ground between the 
feet, a motif which we find applied in a similar manner in one of the 
three statuettes by Michelangelo in Bologna, the S#. Proculus. 

It is instructive, however, to observe the difference between the life- 
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size statue of Donatello and the statuette of the younger artist. The 
proportions of the later figure are shorter and heavier, the limbs are 
rounder and more fleshy. The younger artist has a more marked in- 
terest in the representation of the nude—a well known characteristic 
of Michelangelo. He gives his figure a smaller raiment of camel’s hair, 
leaving bare the chest, which he models with unusual care and ana- 
tomical understanding. He employs further a curious motif in the 
lower part of the garment; he makes the ends fold back as if a strong 
wind was blowing against the figure, so that more of the leg and thigh 
can be seen. Very Michelangelesque too is the accentuation of the 
muscles of the arms and calves and of the bones at the knees. If we 
compare the limbs with those of the Bacchus (which, it should be re- 
membered, was created three years after the Giovannino), we be- 
come aware of the fact that they are built much more in the style of 
Michelangelo than of Donatello (see the position of the legs in Fig. 
2B and Fig. 5). 

Comparing the plastic values of the individual forms in the statues, 
we find that the younger artist replaces Donatello’s flat, relief-like 
forms by upraised, rounded forms of undulating or flamelike char- 
acter. He not only simplifies the small broken-up curves and low 
planes of Donatello’s statue, but gives every individual form a higher 
and rounder relief. This can be most easily observed in the treatment 
of the boy’s hair and the curls of his camel-skin raiment. The hair of 
Donatello’s Saint covers the head like a flat cap of hard, baked mate- 
rial; in the hair of our statuette every curl has its own individual life 
and is modelled with as much contrast of light and dark, with as much 
broadness and freedom, as we are accustomed to see in other early 
works by Michelangelo. 

If the present figure is his creation, it should stand in the closest 
relationship to the statuettes in Bologna, especially to the kneeling 
angel (Fig. 3B). This figure was very likely the last of the three, as we 
may assume that Michelangelo had to execute first the two saints which 
were missing on prominent places of the Arca, one of which, the St. Pe- 
tronius, was according to tradition, left unfinished by his predecessor. 
These two saints, St. Petronius and St. Proculus, were of considerable 
importance to the church, as they were the two greatest saints of 
Bolognese provenience. The angel must therefore have been the last 
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figure of the three, executed not more than about a month or two be- 
fore the artist started the Giovannino in Florence. 

If the writer may be allowed to relate his own experience, it was the 
similarity in style to this figure which first gave him the idea that the 
statuette in the Morgan Library must be the lost Giovannino. When 
he looked into this face with its small features, its slightly open mouth 
and empty eyes; when he saw the forward-pressing, flamelike curls 
over the ears and observed the curious globular roundness of the head, 
he was suddenly struck by the memory of the angel figure which he 
had studied only a few months before in Bologna. That both figures 
were almost contemporary in Michelangelo’s development, he did not 
remember at the moment. But this circumstance explains other simi- 
larities: the mantle of St. John seems to have been made out of the 
same heavy woolen material as the garments of the angel; the hands, 
which as always in Michelangelo’s early works are unusually large, 
have the same clumsy and large back, and full, almost boneless fin- 
gers; the structure of the body, if we imagine the angel undressed, 
and the proportions are remarkably alike. 

In technique also, we find a point of similarity between the execu- 
tion of the angel and of St. John in the frequent use of the drill in the 
hair. But in this respect the artist goes much further in the Morgan 
marble and here the connection with the Bacchus is very striking. In 
the St. John statuette the sculptor in a daring manner undercuts the 
marble, where the camel-skin raiment touches the cloak, on both the 
right and left sides in the lower part of the figure (Fig. 6 A). Small 
bridges of marble are left, formed by the points of the locks of hair. 
In the deep channel between the two garments we can observe a series 
of drill holes, and similar drill holes separate also the scroll in the boy’s 
left hand from the garment. By this a jour work the artist produces 
a pictorial effect through a vivid play of light and shadow which con- 
trasts pleasantly with the broad and simple outlines of the figure as a 
whole. Exactly the same effect is achieved by the artist in certain parts 
of the Bacchus statue. The fur-covered skin which he holds in his left 
hand is connected with the body in the same manner by a jour under- 
cuts and a series of drill holes (Fig. 2B). Where the first finger of 
Bacchus is outstretched over the skin, we notice the same long and 
deep channels cut into the marble, and where the grapes touch the 
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cloth (Fig. 6B), we find the same series of drill holes which, as in 
the St. John figure, produce a similar effect of flickering light. 

A minor artist would have taken care, in statues of such finished 
workmanship as these two, to connect the drill holes and work out the 
details to the last degree, while Michelangelo even left the marble un- 
finished in a part which was not important to him—underneath the 
right hand of the St. John. The bold and casual technique which the 
young master employed here and there is in a line with the later style, 
when he became more interested in the conception as a whole than 
in the execution of details. 

Like all early works of a genius, our statuette points also to the fu- 
ture. Weare reminded in more than one instance of the Bacchus, 
which was perhaps the first statue in which Michelangelo seems entire- 
ly himself. But if we look at the figure from the right profile (Fig. 
1), or observe the head proudly erect on the neck and the distant 
look in the eyes of the youth, we feel already the premonition of the 


David. 


NOTES 


1 See A. Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana 1937, Vol. X, 2; K. Tolnai in Thieme-Becker 1930; 
F. Knapp, Michelangelo, Klassiker der Kunst 1906; H. Mackowsky, Michelagniolo 1908. The 
Giovannino of the Berlin Museum has been attributed since to Girolamo da Santacroce, Pier- 
atti and Silvio Cosini. The attribution to Cosini by C. Gamba, Dedalo 1929, p. 228, is the 
most convincing one. 

2 The statuette is published with the kind permission of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. I have to 
thank Miss Belle da Costa Greene for information regarding the pedigree and for the great 
help she has given me in procuring the photographs. The photographs were taken by Gray 
of New York. 

3I¢ has been published only once by Dr. U. Middeldorf in connection with his excellent 
studies on Rustici in the Burlington Magazine, 1935. He had not seen the original and 
judged only from a small photograph which does not give any possibility of comparison with 
Michelangelo’s early works. His tentative attribution to Rustici means a considerable prog- 
ress compared with the earlier attribution to Rossellino, as Rustici is a contemporary of 
Michelangelo. I doubt, however, if he would have come to his conclusion if he had seen 
the original, as Rustici is a follower of Verrocchio and Leonardo, and shows in his crowded 
baroque style, in the drapery of his figures and in their loose, curly hair an obvious connec- 
tion with these masters, of whom we can find no trace in the present statue. Dr. Middel- 
dorf rightly observed the close relation of our statuette with Donatello’s S¢. John from the 
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AN ALTARFRONTAL OF PHILIP II 
By Adéle Coulin Weibel 


been presented to the Detroit Institute of Arts by Mr. K. T. 
Keller, of Detroit. 

The custom of dressing the altar with a hanging of fine material can 
be traced back to early Christian times. Ephraem Syrus (+373) in 
his sermon “‘De fine et admonitione” writes clearly of textiles, while 
Origenes in his tenth homily of about A. D. 250, only mentions orna- 
tum altaris, without expressly stipulating the use of precious textiles.’ 

In the West the earliest document is preserved in the eleventh Natal- 
itium of Paulinus of Nola (353-431), where he mentions a velum en- 
closing the altar. Among the vandalisms ascribed to Geiseric (c. 390- 
477) was the fact that he ordered altar pallia to be cut up for breeches. 
Important is a passage in the monastic rules of Aurelianus of Arles (+ 
c. 551) in which he prohibits the use of pallae made entirely of silk, 
enriched with gold and precious stones. Such coopertoria holoserica, 
palliae aureae, vestes sacratae are mentioned repeatedly, although their 
use seems to have been the exception rather than the rule in the Pre- 
carolingian West. 

We notice that, although many different names were used by the 
early authors, the altarfrontal later was called antependium. All 
through the Middle Ages church inventories abound with descriptions 
of richly wrought altarfrontals. The altar itself was a simple block 
requiring extraneous adornment. The Renaissance brought a change; 
the altar now was covered with inlaid or carved marble, sometimes 
with silver plaques. The Counter Reformation attempted to bring 
back the movable altarfrontal with its many possibilities of lavish dis- 
play, of change of color according to festival. S. Charles Borromaeus 
(1538-1584) wrote an elaborate Instructio fabricae ecclesiae, with a 
long section “De palliis” and one “De velamento seu fascia ad ornatum 
altaris.” He demands antependia in all five canonical colors. 
Other authors are more lenient, often adding “‘quoad fieri potest”’. 

For the antependia, from earliest times, the most precious textiles 
available were used. The liber pontificalis gives much useful informa- 
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N ANTEPENDIUM of gold, silver and silk embroidery (Fig. 1) has 








tion especially for the period from A. D. 741 (Accession of Pope Zac- 
charias X) to A. D. 867 (Death of Pope NicolausI). There are long 
lists of gifts to the many churches in Rome by pope after pope, ante- 
pendia made of Alexandrian, Syrian, Byzantine and Sassanian, possibly 
even Chinese, silks. Sometimes embroidery, “‘painting with the needle’, 
acupictile, is added to patterned fabrics.° 

As in the book of the popes, so we find information in the medieval 
inventories. Of especial interest is the inventory of the chapel of 
Charles the Bold, taken at his accession to the Duchy of Burgundy 
in 1467. The Flemish embroiderers brought their craft to a climax 
which has never been surpassed, seldom approached. One reason for 
this may be found in the fact that they used designs made for them by 
great artists. Probably the most magnificent “needle paintings” are 
preserved in the set of vestments in the Vienna State Museum which 
generally, though without documentation, is accepted as the official 
parure of the Order of the Golden Fleece. Dvotak has proved that the 
pieces of the set were designed at different times, possibly by André 
Beauneveu, Hubert and Jan van Eyck and Roger van der Weyden.* 

In Italy, also, painters of renown made designs for the use of the em- 
broiderers. Vasari mentions this repeatedly, naming Antonio Pollai- 
uolo, Raffaelino del Garbo, Perino del Vaga among the painters, and he 
even gives the names of certain famous embroiderers, Girolamo Ci- 
cogna, Paolo and Piero da Verona, Nicola Veneziano. 

Technically the Renaissance did not produce any changes. One new 
type of embroidery, the translucent stitch (German: Lasurstich), 
was introduced by the Burgundian craftsmen. As in translucent 
enamel the precious metal ground can be seen through the glaze, so in 
the translucent stitch the ground of couched gold is seen. Figure 8, de- 
tail showing Azor, illustrates the technique. The gold threads are 
couched on the linen foundation, leaving open the space of face and 
hands. At right angle with, and over the gold threads, the embroid- 
erer places his colored silks, as in tapestry stitch. By artful distancing 
of his stitches he can produce not only outline and plasticity, but is 
able to create shimmering shadows and strong lights. The old French 
term is or nué, “clouded gold.’”” 

For the flesh parts and hair the satin stitch was so entirely satisfac- 


tory, that it could not be discarded. 
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The parure of the Golden Fleece, already mentioned, is the earliest 
preserved embroidery in translucent technique, which is found hence- 
forth in all the works by the craftsmen of Burgundy. Thence it found 
its way to Italy, Germany, France and Spain, but the greatest expo- 
nents of the new style were still the Flemish embroiderers. Thus, of 
the seven artists who translated Pollaiuolo’s designs of the Life of S. 
John Baptist into needlework panels, preserved in the Opera del 
Duomo at Florence, only one was a Florentine; the others were Flem- 
ings. When the Duchy of Burgundy came to an end with the untimely 
death of Charles the Bold on the battlefield of Nancy on the sixth of 
January, 1477, many professional embroiderers may have found 
themselves obliged to look elsewhere for a living. And when Charles 
V ruled over an empire that included Spain and the Netherlands, ar- 
tists and craftsmen drifted to his court, and many settled in Spain 
where Flemish art had long before been appreciated. 

In the sixteenth century the embroiderers in Spain formed guilds.‘ 
The casubleros, estoleros and bordadores de imagineria found at 
their disposition all the immense wealth of what was then the richest 
country of Europe, and their prodigal use of gold and silver is attest- 
ed by the magnificent works preserved in museums, private collections 
and churches all over Spain. Detroit’s altarfrontal formerly belonged 
to the collection of the Museum of Palazzo Davanzati in Florence 
(number 68 in the sales catalogue of 1934). 

The rather spectacular antependium measures 3’ 6” by 9 414” and 
is, on the whole, well preserved. The field is entirely covered by hori- 
zontally couched silver threads, a glistening background for the 
golden trellis, with fleurs-de-lis on the crossings and pomegranates on 
the axes, while elongated palmettes fill the lozenge spaces. In the cen- 
ter, a coat of arms, framed in a cartouche of heavy scrolls, is suspended 
by a ribbon from the border which frames the field on three sides. 

The border shows, on gold ground, the Tree of Jesse, beginning at 
the left, continuing over the top and descending at the right. Thus 
Jesse at the lower left is balanced by a knee-length figure of the Ma- 
donna and Child at the lower right, while busts of patriarchs, prophets 
and kings of Juda, the Ancestors of Christ, fill the scrolls of the 
boughs. Breaking the continuity, five medallions and two cartouches 
depict incidents from the life of the Virgin: the Meeting of Joachim 
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and Anna (Fig. 2); the Birth of the Virgin (Fig. 4) ; her Betrothal to 
S. Joseph; the Annunciation and Visitation; the Birth of Christ (Fig. 
5) and His Presentation in the Temple. (Fig. 3). 

The combination of purely ornamental work for the field with an 
almost over-pictured border is characteristic of sixteenth century 
Spain, where at that time remnants of medieval ideas are found side 
by side with baroque rather than Renaissance motives. That purely ab- 
stract theme, the Tree of Jesse, greatly appealed to the medieval artist. 
The perfect example is the great window of Chartres of about A. D. 
1150. Forming a frame for a central composition, we find it on the 
altar of S. Anne in the cathedral of Burgos, a work of Diego de 
Siloe. In the sixteenth century it is found rarely, but with other alle- 
gorical representations of an earlier spirit it appears here and there, 
especially in Spain, under the stress of the Counter Reformation. 

It stands to reason that for a royal order the bordador de imagineria 
would consult with some well known painter and obtain from him 
designs. The medallion and cartouche pictures of the Detroit antepen- 
dium show an affinity with the work of Juan de Juanes (1505/7- 
1579), the most important master of the school of Valencia, who 
combined the fanaticism of the Counter Reformation with the fervor 
of the Middle Ages.’ 

To illustrate the difference between Italian and Spanish needlework, 
we refer to an Italian dalmatic in the Institute’s collection, a gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Whitcomb of Detroit, and compare the S. Sebastian 
(Fig. 7) with the Azor (Fig. 8). The Florentine embroiderer paints 
in softly flowing lines, without special accents on any part of the face. 
The eyebrows melt almost imperceptibly into the shading of the nose, 
the eyes are wide open in a dreamy look, the soft mouth seems to re- 
member the sufferings of the martyrdom. S. Sebastian is the poetic 
ideal of the youthful warrior of Christ. 

Azor, son of Eliacim and father of Zadoc, is the militant, loud- 
voiced herald of the Messiah. Each feature is sharply accentuated, 
from the fantastic arc of the double fold across the forehead to the 
square chin. The open mouth is harsh with the drooping moustache 
and flaring nostrils. The wide bridge of the nose leads to crooked eye- 
brows. The eyes are astonishing with their wide open pupils staring 
into space, the stressing of the iris, the baggy lower lid and the abnor- 
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Fig. 7. Italian Dalmatic, Detail Fig. 8. Antependium, Detail, 
Detroit Institute of Arts Azor 





mally heavy upper lid that seems almost paralyzed in its stark, straight 
line; such details are characteristic of Spanish embroidery.” 

The coat of arms (Fig. 6) confirms the dating by the style of the 
embroidery to the third quarter of the sixteenth century. Philip II 
was king of Spain from 1556 to 1598; the order of the Golden Fleece 
was conferred upon him on October 22, 1555. The arms are read 
by Mr. Pierre de Chaignon La Rose, Cambridge, Massachusetts, as 
follows: 

“The arms in question are those of Philip II who styled himself: ‘By 
the Grace of God, King of Castile, of Leon, of Arragon, of England, 
of France, of Naples, of Sicily, of Mallorca, of Sardinia, of the Isles 
and Indies; Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, of Lothier, of 
Brabant, of Limburg, of Luxemburg, of Guelders and of Milan; Count 
of Hapsburg, of Flanders, of Artois, of Palatine Burgundy, of Hain- 
ault, of Holland, of Zeland, of Namur and of Zutphen; Prince of 
Swabia; Marquis of the Holy Roman Empire; Lord of Frisia, of Salins, 
of Malines, of the Cities, Towns and Lands of Utrecht, of Ourissel, 
and of Groningen; Dominator in Asia and in Africa; Sixth Chief and 
Sovereign of the Order of the Golden Fleece’. 

“His shield showed four grand quarters, as follows: I. Castile quar- 
tering Leon; II. Arragon impaled with Sicily; these two ‘enté’ of 
Granada; III. Austria above Burgundy ancient; IV. Burgundy modern 
above Brabant; surmounting these two last grand quarters, and in the 
center, an inescutcheon of Flanders impaling Tyrol. 

“The shield is within the collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece 
and is surmounted by a royal crown of the period. 

“Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, in his ‘Examples of the Ornamental 
Heraldry of the Sixteenth Century’, London, 1847, illustrates this coat 
and ascribes it, incorrectly, to Don John of Austria. Jacques Chifflet 
ascribes it correctly to Philip II in his ‘Insignia Gentilitia Equitum 
Ordinis Velleris Aurei’, Antwerp, 1632. 

“The embroiderer took some liberties in his rendering; he failed to 
show a border round the compartment of Burgundy ancient, and 
aimed at a grisaille version in gold and silver instead of following the 
actual heraldic colors of the arms. 

“For convenience I shall blazon each coat numbered according to the 
following outline chart. 
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1 and 4, Castile: Gules, a castle with three 
towers gold, the openings azure. 2 and 3, 
Leon: Silver, a lion gules (originally purple) 
crowned gold. 5, Arragon: Gold, four pal- 
lets gules. 6, Sicily: Quarterly per saltire, in 
chief and base Arragon, the flanks silver, an 
eagle sable. 7, Granada: Silver, a pomegran- 
ate gules (originally vert), seeded and 
slipped proper. 8, Austria: Gules, a fess 
silver. 9, Burgundy ancient: Bendy gold 
and azure within a border gules. 10, Bur- 
gundy modern: Azure, semé of fleurs-de-lis 


gold within a border compony silver and gules. 11, Brabant: Sable, a 
lion gold. 12, Flanders: Gold a lion sable. 13, Tyrol: Silver, an eagle 


gules, crowned gold.” 

Whatever our opinion is of Philip II’s politics, whether we admire 
him with his Spanish subjects or abhor him with those of the Low 
Countries, we must grant him an enthusiasm for the arts. His relig- 
ious zeal drove him into conflict with The Netherlands, France and 
England; but he took his title of Champion of the Church seriously, 
endowing churches and monasteries and presenting them with many 
works of art. The Detroit antependium may have been part of such 
a princely gift of a complete set of vestments for the altar and the 
officiating clergy. The chance of ever reassembling the parure is 
faint; yet the antependium stands by itself as a finished work of the 


period when Spanish art stood at its zenith. 


NOTES 
1 Joseph Braun, S. J.: Der Christliche Altar. Miinchen, 1924. Vol. II, p. 22 ff. 
2 Michael Andrew Chapman: The liturgical directions of Saint Charles Borromeo. Liturgical 
Arts, IV, 1935, p. 117 ff. For the use of canonical colors: Braun, II, p. 37 ff. 
3 Louis Marie Olivier Duchesne: Liber Pontificalis. Paris, 1886 and 1892. For the textiles and 
embroideries: Stephan Beissel, in Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst, 1894, p. 358 ff. 
4 Max Dvorak: Das Ratsel der Kunst der Briider van Eyck. Miinchen, 1925, p. 205 ff. 
5 Otto von Falke: Stickereien. Amtliche Berichte aus den kéniglichen Kunstsammlungen. Ber- 


lin, XXXVIII, Feb., 1917. 
© Gaston le Breton: Collection Spitzer—Les étoffes et les broderies. Gazette des Beaux Arts, 


1883, Il, p. 424 ff. 

7 August L. Mayer: Geschichte der spanischen Malerei. Leipzig, 1922, p. 123 ff. 

8 Mortiz Dreger: Kiinstlerische Entwicklung der Weberei und Stickerei. Wien, 1904, plate 
240. The S. James Major of the Austrian Museum is so closely related to our Ancestors of 
Christ that we feel inclined to assign both works to the same workshop. 
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QUELQUES DESSINS DE DAUMIER 


By Lionello Venturi 


E VOUDRAISs attirer |’attention des admirateurs de Daumier sur un 
groupe de dessins, que l’on dit, sortis de l’atelier du maitre peu de 
temps aprés sa mort, et qui sont en tous cas non seulement authen- 
tiques mais aussi importants pour la connaissance de sa maniére de 
dessiner. Les deux premiers ont été déja publiés par Klossowski; les 
autres sont, 4 ce que je sais, inédits.’ 
1—CavaLieErs—Dessin au charbon. Papier gris-vert. 1174 x 17% 
inches. Publié par Klossowski, Catalogue, n° 29, planche 35. Un 
motif semblable se trouve inclus dans le tableau—Les émigrants— 
de la collection Gerstenberg, Dahlem (Berlin); cf. Klossowski, 
Catalogue, n° 21, planche 37. Il semble y découvrir le souvenir 
de la procession panathénaique de la frise du Parthenon. 
2—Les VoLeurs ET L’anE—Dessin au charbon. Papier blanc. 135 
x 97% inches. Publié par Klossowski, cat. n° 10, planche 20. 
Méme sujet dans un tableau du Louvre (Klossowski pl. 21 et 
Fuchs pl. 136) et dans une lithographie de 1862 (Delteil, n° 
3253). Voir aussi un dessin publié par Fuchs, p. 36, n° 53. 
3—-BLANCHISSEUSE—Dessin au charbon. Papier gris. 12 x 9 ¥2 inches. 
C’est un motif qui n’a été répété dans aucun des tableaux de 
Daumier représentant des blanchisseuses. Une certaine affinité de 
motif psychologique, dans “Le fardeau” de la coll. Gerstenberg, 
Dahlem (Berlin), (Klossowski, Cat. n° 227, planche 94), ot I’on 
voit la blanchisseuse de face. 
4—La SALLE D’aTTENTE—Dessin au charbon. Papier blanc. 10% x 
9 inches. Ni tableau ni gravures n’ont été tirés de ce dessin. Toute- 
fois un motif semblable se trouve non seulement dans une xilo- 
graphie de 1862 (Daumier, Holzschnitte, n° 480, pl. 186), mais 
aussi dans un tableau (Klossowski, cat. n° 247; Fuchs, pl. 46) et 
dans deux lithographies de 1852 (Delteil, 2281) et de 1855 (Del- 
teil 2729). Il faut noter que dans le dessin comme dans la litho- 
graphie de 1852 on voit le type de l’Anglais, qui est disparu dans 
la xilographie. Mais la présence de la crinoline suggére, pour le 
dessin aussi, une date qui s’approche de 1862. 
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5—Lrs MENDIANTs—Dessin au crayon. Papier blanc. 1674 x 11% 
inches. Je n’ai trouvé aucun rapport entre le motif de ce dessin et 
les milliers de motifs connus de Daumier. Ces images sont en 
haillons, donc elles représentent des mendiants. Certains d’entr’eux 
regardent avec intensité. Quoi? En bas a droite on voit une petite 
figure de danseuse. Elle permet de supposer que Daumier envisa- 
geait de représenter un public de mendiants, spectateurs, d’une 
danse populaire, une espéce de pendant au célébre “‘Chanteurs de 
rue” du Petit Palais (Klossowski, pl. 88). Mais il s’agit d’une sim- 
ple supposition. 

6—Au recto: LE BLEssE SEcouru—Dessin au crayon. 

7—Au verso: UNE AcTRICE SUR LA SCENE ET LA TETE D’UN SPEc- 
TATEUR. Dessin a la plume, au crayon et 4 l’aquarelle. Papier 
blanc. 1134 x 10% inches. 

J interpréte le dessin au recto comme le blessé secouru, parce que le 
petit dessin 4 droite en bas explique les attitudes du dessin principal. 
C’est un motif qui n’a pas été repris par Daumier dans ses oeuvres 
connues. 

Quant au dessin au verso le geste théatral de la femme a une certaine 
affinité psychologique avec celui de l’actrice dans le ““Drame” de la 
Pinacothéque de Munich (Klossowski, pl. 57). Et la téte en bas rap- 
pelle soit certaines images de l’aquarelle “Au théatre frangais” (Klos- 
sowski, pl. 59), soit des lithographies de 1864 (Delteil, 3262 et 3263), 
qui appartiennent 4 la série des ““Croquis pris au théatre.” La litho- 
graphies n° 3266 de la méme série des ““Croquis pris au théatre.” La 
lithographie n° 3266 de la méme série représente M. Colimard lor- 
gnant une danseuse sur la scéne et elle suggére |’ idée que les deux dessins 
au recto aient été imaginés pour une semblable scéne. 

* 


* * 


Et maintenant deux mots sur la qualité de ces dessins. Le n° 1 
(Cavaliers) est un chef-d’oeuvre non seulement pour Daumier, mais 
pour Il’art tout entier. Comparez-le avec la frise du Parthénon, et 
vous aurez la sensation non seulement que Daumier est digne de Phidias 
pour la noblesse de ses formes, mais qu’il y a en lui une richesse de 
sentiment, une compléxité spirituelle, une valeur héroique et monu- 
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mentale, qui nous assurent que la chrétienté n’a pas vécu en vain. 
Il faut ajouter que dans ce dessin il y a une force plastique, malgré 
le contour pictural, qui est exceptionnelle pour Daumier. Par con- 
séquent il s’approche comme style beaucoup plus de la sculpture en 
bronze que des tableaux representant les ““émigrants.” Le souci de la 
vision plastique lui a permis d’atteindre ce calme, qui est de la 
solennité. 

Le n° 2—Les voleurs et l’4ne—est l’expression parfaite de |’imagi- 
nation de Daumier. II ressemble a la peinture plus qu’ 4 la lithographie. 
Celle-ci renvoie l’ane dans le fond, ce qui est intéressant au point de 
vue illustratif, mais qui détruit l’unité plastique de la scéne. Dans la 
peinture l’unité est conservée, parce que |’ane est un élément du fond, 
sans étre trop distingué vis-a-vis du terrain ou des arbres, et par con- 
séquent il contribute a constituer le fond sombre de |’éclat de lumiére 
au premier plan. Le contraste de lumiére et d’ombre est bien réalisé 
dans le tableau. C’est dommage toutefois que le visage illuminé fasse 
la grimace habituelle de la caricature. Dans le dessin on ne voit aucun 
élément illustratif. L’énergie, la fougue, le mouvement; voila ce que 
Daumier imagine, et ce qu’ il exprime par de grosses lignes, sans insister 
ni sur les visages, ni sur |’4ne. Il y a un rythme de lignes en mouve- 
ment; ce sont elles qui expriment la vision de |’artiste, tout en sug- 
gérant la représentation des images. C’est un cas typique de la coin- 
cidence possible entre une forme purement imaginative et l’expression 
d’une réalité concréte. 

Le n° 3—Blanchisseuse—est trés probablement une premiére idée 
pour “Le fardeau.” Elle est particuli¢érement heureuse. Daumier a res- 
senti de la pitié pour cette pauvre femme qui se plie sous la lourdeur 
du fardeau et devant la violence du vent. La petite fille qui s’efforce 
de suivre, en restant dans l’ombre de sa mére, est une touche poétique 
en plus. Mais dans le tableau, Daumier insiste sur la pitié ressentie, il 
démontre, il frappe: l’effet est poignant, peut-étre un peu trop pour 
les limites de la poésie. Dans le dessin au contraire Daumier, s’il est 
parti de sa pitié, il a atteint le fantéme pur. C’est plus léger, il ne veut 
pas inciter 4 la rebellion contre les injustices de la société, le coup de 
vent est plus évident, l’identité de la vision et de l’expression est plus 
réalisée. C’est vu de dos, on y sent moins la pauvresse, il y a plus de 
mouvement, la lumiére et l’?ombre deviennent plus naturelles. C’est plus 
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abstrait et en méme temps plus naturel, parce qu’il y a un parallélisme 
parfait d’art et de nature. 

Le n° 4—La salle d’attente—est une caricature et en méme temps 
va au dela de la caricature par la valeur propre des lignes. La xilographie 
ne vaut pas grand chose; et le tableau que je connais d’ailleurs seule- 
ment par reproduction, n’est pas complétement réalisé, méme si le 
groupe des gens assis parait une merveille. La composition du tableau et 
de la xilographie est en profondeur. Dans le dessin l’effet d’espace se 
complique par la distribution des images en surface. C’est de l’impres- 
sionnisme avant la lettre, et du meilleur a la ligne. Les lignes si subtiles, 
si incisives et en méme temps si légéres, du n° 5 et dun’ 6, produisent 
l’effet de mouvement, d’attention, d’ordre (des images superposées ou 
de la foule) , et surtout elles expriment la tendresee de Daumier pour ses 
fantémes. C’est cette tendresse, cette sollicitude, qui font le charme 
unique de ses oeuvres, méme les plus caricaturales. 

L’actrice (n’7) est un exemple typique de I’effet pictural de Dau- 
mier, par ses contrastes de lumiéres et d’ombres. C’est quelque chose 
de plus qu’un dessin, et aussi quelque chose de moins. En effet il y a un 
aspect de |’imagination créatrice de Daumier qui ne peut s’exprimer 
ni par ses couleurs, ni par ses gravures. L’effet pictural d’un cété, 
l’effet illustratif de l’autre, peuvent quelque fois entraver sa liberté. 
Dans ses dessins, par exemple dans les cing premiers reproduits ici, sa 
liberté est compléte, comme dans des colloques avec soi-méme. Et bien 
souvent alors son art atteint la perfection absolue. 


‘Les livres cités sont les suivants: 
Erich Klossowski, H. Daumier, Miinchen, 1923; Eduard Fuchs, Der Maler Daumier, 2e édi- 


tion, Miinchen, 1930; Loys Delteil, Le peintre-graveur illustré, Tomes XX-XXIX, Paris, 
1925-1930; Honoré Daumier, Holzschnitte: 1833-1870, Herausgegeben von Eduard Fuchs, 


Miinchen, s. d. 
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PAINTINGS BY DE WITTE IN AMERICA 


The Nieuwe Kerk of Delft with the Tomb of William the Silent (27”H.x 19”W.) Delft 
period, 1650-54. Detroit Institute of Arts. (Formerly Weber collection, Hamburg. ) 

Church Interior During Sermon (18”H. x 1334”W.) Early Amsterdam period. Philadelphia, 
John G. Johnson Collection. 

Fish Market, 1662. Newark, N. J., Mr. Henry Blank. 

Bedroom with Woman Seated at a Harpsichord (38H. x43” W.) Art Association of Mon- 
treal. 

Church Interior in the Afternoon Sun (16'1%4"H. x 1414” W.) Detroit, Mrs. Ralph H. Booth. 

Church Interior During Sermon (24'42"H. x 20” W.) Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Worcester. 

Interior of the Oude Kerk, Amsterdam (17”H. x 1334”W.), 1677. Detroit Institute of 
Arts. (Fig. 3). 

Interior of the Oude Kerk, Amsterdam, New York, Art Market. (Fig. 14). 

Interior of an Amsterdam Church During Sermon (471% H. x 40” W.), 1686. Detroit 
Institute of Arts. (Frontispiece). 











